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As  the  rise  lo  power  ol  Hitler  provoked  itie  ftighl  from  Europe  ol 
many  architeds  ol  tiigb  repulabon  It  is  lo  the  undying  aedil  ol  MIT 
thai  i1  picked  the  noiKonlomiist,  the  awkward  one  whose  open- 
minded  and  irreverent  talent  challenged  the  presimed  orthodoxv  ol 
Itie'avant-^de'WvarAaHo  "Pie  deoswn  is  made  the  more 
significari  by  contrast  with  Han/an3's  selecBon  ol  Waller  Gropus,  as 
a  lesuli  we  are  presented  with  the  tantatong  picture  in  the  late 
fottes,  ol  the  Pope  m  Harvard  Sqia/e  and  Luther  in  Mass.  Avenue, 
hammenng  a  fival  ed"ict  on  his  gales' 

A  whole  thesis  lies  lolded  within  thai  strange 
conjunction  Setting  aside  tor  a  moment  the  bnlliant  and  devastating 
indictment  by  Klaus  Herdeg'  ol  all  that  Gropius'  teaching  method 
stood  (or  and  achieved  we  have  in  this  conlrontation  an  epiphany  of 
Ihat  'iraiiison  des  derc^  whidi  I  believe  lies  at  the  root  of  our 
present  discontent. 

To  give  that  companson  its  historical  perspective  we 
have  to  revisit  an  earlier  confrontation  in  an  other  place  and  between 
two  other  protagonisls  At  the  first  meeting  of  CIAM  m  1 928  at  the 
Chateau  ol  La  Sarraz,  Hugo  Haenng  challenged  the  lormjlation  of 
pnnoples  and  program  for  implementation  put  forward  by  Le 
CortKJsier  Thai  thesis,  couched  in  the  language  of  Descartes,  broke 
down  all  complexities  ol  urtian  sinicture  into  'sub^oblems'  and  laid 
upon  them  diagrams  o(  geometnc  splendor  compounded  fnjm  the 
Cabalistic  diagiams  of  Four  Funccons,  Five  Points  and  Seven 
Roules.  Le  Corbusier  was  a  wizard  ol  such  alchemy  but  he  would 
never  have  got  away  with  such  Authontanan  Sublime  if  it  had  not 
suited  the  hard  men  with  rolled-up  sleeves,  Ma;t  Stam  and  Hans 
Schmidt,  Hannes  Meyer  and  Andrfe  Lurgat.  they  were  geting  what 
they  wanted,  insinjctton  manuals  with  dear  directives  (or  the  fiekJ 

Haenng  (who  had  signrficanily  written  an  aiiicle  entitled 
The  World  is  not  yet  quite  ready'l  ctiallenged  what  he  saw  as  one 
pie-judgmeni  after  anothei-ideai  georretry,  Cartesian  coordinates, 
the  Five-Poini  Canon  By  coni/asi  he  said,  "We  warn  to  examine 
Uiings  arKi  allow  them  to  discover  their  own  images  II  goes  agamsi 
the  grain  with  us  to  bestow  a  form  upon  them  Irom  outside '  He 
'poke  in  vain  The  'real  politik"  ol  revduDon  was  too  impatient; 

0  riatorship '  it  seems  was  dosing  in  fast  and  Haenng  was 

1  f  Dced  Nevertheless  at  that  momeni  a  sort  of  Resistance 

"■  jvement  was  bom  not  the  resistance  of  an  organized  movement 
like  CiAM  Itself  tiut  the  ammon  pursuit  by  a  number  of  archilecls  of 
arwther  tradition  bom  ol  the  English  Free  School  (Butlerfield  to 
Lethaby)  ihai  had  gained  fresh  blood  m  [he  USA  (Richardson  and 
Frank  Lloyd  Wnghl|  retiming  to  Europe  to  be  lostered  prnapaify  m 


Germany  and  thence  to  be  disseminated  The  principal  protagonists 
(not  lorgetftng  Frank  Uoyd  Wrght  himsetli)  Haenng  and  Hans 
Scharoun,  Alvar  Aalto.  Enk  Bryggmann.  Sven  Maikelius  and  the  later 
Enk  Gunnar  Asplund  and  Sigurd  Lewerentz,  Lou  Kahn  and  Team  10 
produced  a  continuous  body  of  work  thai  shared  a  common  point  of 
ongin  in  the  commitment  to  examine  things  and  allow  them  lo 
discover  their  own  images.'  The  other  Ihing  they  had  in  common 
was  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  latuous  attempt  to  denve 
fnjm  the  modem  movement  a  "Style.'  Indeed  it  is  highly  significani 
that  when  Henry  Russell-Hitchcock  later  reflected  upon  his  own 
attempt  (with  Philip  Johnson)  lo  do  just  such  a  thing  with  their 
Exhibition  and  botA  f/ie  IniemaKmal  Sfyfe  he  ruetulty  conlessed 
thai  had  they  (^osen  a  date  much  later  than  1 932  tfieir  whole 
enteipnse  woukl  have  been  brought  to  quesKm  by  the  renewal  o( 
Frank  Uoyd  Wnghr  and  the  nse  to  prominence  of  Aalto '  (He  was 
hght  to  perceive  the  challenge  but  still  failed  to  understand  its  nature 
because  of  his  persistent  attempt  to  reduce  architecture  to  stylistic 
cntena  with  the  result  that  he  coukl  only  perceive  Aalto's  work  as  an 
example  ofExpressionismn 

II  IS  therefore  in  his  role  ol  protagonist  of  a  body  ol  work 
that  ol  lis  very  lature  challenged  the  common  values  ol  CIAM  that 
Aalto  could  be  said  lo  confront  Gropius.  His  sense  ol  the  poiilics  of 
the  situation  was  summed  up  by  his  remark,  the  architectural 
revolution,  like  all  revolutions  starts  with  some  soil  ol  Dctalorahip.' 

While  his  status  as  one  ol  the  four  masters  of  the 
Heroic  Penod  ol  the  Modem  Movement"  was  beyond  question  his 
stance  diflered  m  one  important  respect:  for  Gropius,  Le  Corbusier 
and  Mies  the  enemy"  was  the  dead  hand  of  Ihe  Past  whereas  lor 
Aalto  (10-15  years  younger  than  the  others)  i1  was  the  false  daims 
and  bad  faith  ol  the  Present,  He  spoke  ol  the  obligation  to  sustain  a 
running  battle  against  'ies  deux  coc/wis'-tormalism  on  ihe  one 
hand  (the  smell  of  Hollywood^  and  on  the  oiher,  the  obsession  with 
Technology  as  a  force  in  Itself. 

Secondfy  the  timing  of  his  protest  was  cmcial  You  do 
nol  have  to  search  veiy  hard  today  lo  find  evidence  ol  what 
Giancailo  de  Cario  has  called  the  promises  that  the  Modem 
Movement  did  nol  keep "  But  it  was  a  different  matter  to  have  been 
one  of  Ihose  who  spotted  the  false  premise  nghi  at  the  start  and 
raised  a  protest  among  the  activists  nghi  there  and  then.  Aalto  did 
not  attend  the  first  meeting  of  CIAM  but  he  was  there  at  the  second 
meetng  a  year  later  at  FranWurt  where  ihe  theme  was  the 
'Exislenzmmm.'  a  proposition  lo  which  he  would  not  assent.  Nor 
did  he  lavor  the  emphasis  upon  high-nse  residential  blocks  (3rd 
(coftruaiioniageei 
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topographic  divide  between  MIT  and  GSO  belles  a  larger  rifl  m  the 
modemisi  edifice,  HIT  writing  the  minor  part  counlerpoinl  to  the 
pfedomlnant  strains  ol  the  CIAU  mastets.  Looking  lo  MIT  llsell, 
Mitchell  Schwaner's  article  'Kleines  Intermeoo'  lorms  questions 
the  building  ol  an  archhedure  education.  Walking  MiTs  endless  hai 
we  may  wonder  "Was  ist  mil  diesem  Ralselwori  gemeint?"  The 
essay  by  Josh  Smith  ol  the  Media  Ijb  looks  to  the  highly  conlestei 
relationship  betwnn  archHWure  and  computer  technology.  He  sei 
in  the  plans  loi  the  'Studio  of  the  Future'  vestiges  ol  the  past  and  I 
patterns  ol  recuiience.  Finally,  Margaret  Orth  eumines  the 
Departmeni's  Center  lor  Advannd  Visual  Studies,  a  program  dedicate) 
to  Innovation  yel  currenlly  threatened  by  change.  The  articles  in  this 
issue  which  address  the  pasi  and  hiture  ol  the  Departmenl  should  be 
read  less  with  an  eye  to  eslablishing  the  Department's  present,  hut 
rather  to  develop  the  present  moment:  that  poinl  ol  connection  and 
resistance  that  supports  architectural  editication.  Through  the 
techniques  ol  history,  theory,  and  criticism,  the  momeni  is  calculable  ' 
and  Is  susceptible  lo  descrlplion  and  specilicatlon.  This  Issue  Is     ' 
dedicated  lo  Ihe  eidended  moment  ot  MITs  Olhet  Traditnn.  I 


LDS 
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\n  the  sp<nt  ol  Zarathjsira,  and  having  Anally  escaped  from  Somerville.  I  have  cotne  lo  ^mk  ol  ttieorebcal  and  hisioncal 
education  in  archiieciuie  as  a  loumey  whdi.  in  certain  hands,  may  turn  buikling  tov^rd  ummaginahle  subtleties  and 
enixsses  Admttiedly  ngorous  in  its  denwids  for  analytical  ami  linguistic  prowess,  for  hours  spent  away  Irom  drawing  mi 
models,  hisloiy  and  theory  nsk  academic  slenlity  for  the  promise  ol  a  built  afler-lfe 

Sedi>ci!ve  ambivatence  governs  the  embrace  ol  intellect  wth  building  It  colors  Ihe  mood  at  1&-390,  Ihe 
graduate  studeni  offices  ol  the  History,  Theory,  CriBosm  sechor.  where  beste  lie  almost  precisely  under  the  great  centra 
dome  ol  the  Institute.  Out  ihe  window's  edge  are  parts  ol  a  courtyard,  Bunshalt's  green-glass  curtain  wall  or  the  Compion 
Laboralofies  announces  the  Modem  Movement  MIT  plays  in  building  the  enonnous  enpenence  ol  the  twentieth  century. 
Vet,  inside,  amidsl  shehies  lined  with  the  color-coordinaled  spines  cl  the  latest  academic  press  books,  archrtectuie 
surrenders  to  a  medley  ol  quotatwis.  lis  forms  sbr  from  their  lountlations.  spend  nights  fugitive  Perhaps  as  a  lesuli,  to 
many  siuderis  the  worW  ol  construction  and  design  acquires  a  sudden  heroic  character. 

Achve  building  is  lamented,  grudgingly  pul  aside  lor  learned  inliospedion.  tjke  the  red  wine  and  sleah  dinner 
described  by  Roland  Barthes  (and  only  p^iy  shared  a1  Ihe  Sange  de  Toro^louded  HTC  Foraj,  building  seetns  lo 
promise  deliverance  from  the  purefy  cerebral  into  the  ongrnal  strength  ot  nature.^ 

5-216  ts  the  think-tank  of  the  HTC  program,  it  only  lor  three  hours  slrelches.  Facing  another  nameless 
courtyanj,  and  aligned  diabolically  around  pieces  ol  a  wooded  hexagon,  architecture  is  folded  inumphantty  inio  the  creases 
of  expressive  thought.  In  ihe  seminar,  literary  and  phitosophical  phrasing  reveal  building  tot  unforeseen  purposes.  Yel.  wtiai 
occurs  here  is  not  an  elaborabon  upon  architecture  but  a  counterpart  lo  it.  The  acute  consciousness  ol  individual 
enpenence  merges  with  a  parade  ol  images  on  the  giant  screen  fliociong  sunlighi,  those  images  cwistiiute  the  mutoplicily 
thai  architecture  seems  to  now  consist  ol.  As  Leibniz  wntes:  'as  the  same  city  regarded  from  ditfereri  sides  appears  entrely 
different,  and  is  as  multiplied  perspectively:         depicbon  of  character  Yel.  at  linal  reviews,  the  studio  undergoes  a 
conversion  ot  will  Cnhcal  thought  turns  agarnsi  iseif.  Design  lakes 
the  role  of  the  eternal  present,  dashing  toward  finished  form  and 
ongmality.  As  Eliot  relays  the  battle 


so  it  also  happens  that,  because  of  the  inPmie  multitude  of  simple 
substances,  there  are  as  it  were  so  many  different  universes.*' 
Frequent  visits  to  3-305  accentuate  thai  moment  in 
architecture  when  dreams  ol  buikfing  dlsso^e  into  dissertations  and 
the  geography  of  ihe  line  becomes  that  ol  conception.  Discussions  of 
the  dtssertabon  ai  the  professors'  offices  embodies  the  process  of 
iransfoiming  the  latent  thoughts  of  a  tifebme  inio  scholarship.  At  first 
Ihe  hopK  that  the  dissertation  somehow  cany  on  the  interests  of 
waking  frfe  are  concealed  by  requirements,  cnticisms.  and  grant 
applications  Yet.  sumunded  by  books  and  a  table  surface  forever 


sea-crosang  are  unshuffied.  Dssertation  becomes  as  real  as  life 
Itself,  or,  as  Freud  pul  it.  The  fact  that  dreams  a/e  distorted  and 
mutilated  by  mentory  is  accepted  by  us  but  m  our  opinion  constrhites 
no  obstacle,  lor  it  is  no  more  than  the  last  and  manilesi  portion  of  a 
disiomng  activity  which  has  been  in  operation  from  the  very  start  of 
the  dream's  fomiabon " 

Architectural  historians  and  Iheonsts  are  not  content  to 
limil  their  adventures  to  the  haunts  of  HTC  Down  Ihe  infinite 
comdor  and  across  a  great  divide  are  the  studios,  looking 
sometimes  austere  and  other  times  an  obscenity  ol  matter  not  too 
far  removed  from  the  glass  cases  ol  technologicat  remains  that  line 
the  darti  comdor  itsell  The  studio  makes  it  dear  how  diflerenl  KTC 
IS  lo  dKign  At  first,  the  studio  promotes  as  nch  a  set  ol  questions 
as  any  theory  seminar  Both  resemble  an  essay,  the  tirst  chapter  of 
3  novel,  or  the  opening  scene  ol  a  film;  the  setting  ol  place  and 


Andallis  always  no*.  Words  slrain, 
CrscH  and  sometimes  breBi.  under  the  bunien, 
Under  the  tension,  s/*,  slide,  pensti. 
Decay  wth  impreasm.  wit  not  slay  m  place. 
Will  ml  stay  s6ll.  Stineking  voices 
Scolding,  mocking.  ormeretfCtialtering. 
fMays  assail  Btem  The  mra  m  the  desert 
Is  most  attacked  by  vc 


In  nearby  3-133,  the  divergent  menlalibes  of  text  and 
buikling  meel  on  a  diflerenl  fiekj.  iedures  framed  by  time-worn 
orange  curtains.  Pralessors  have  the  relative  luxuiy  of  ninety 
minutes  to  prove  lo  the  design  student  that  intricate  patterns  of 
histoncalty-devetoped  thought  and  form  underlie  the  cflntemporaiy 
practice  ol  architecture  and  their  own  design  awareness  History 
and  theory  act  as  hermeneutic  thmsis  through  the  mind  ol  the 
student  into  any  number  ol  possible  universes.  Orowned  by  the 
elegance  of  the  protessoral  utterance,  Ihe  student  as  builder 
confronts  their  seW-identrty.  Robert  Musit  tells  it  best:  'Utfich 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  man  who  has  intellect 
possesses  every  kind  ol  rt.  which  wouk)  indicate  that  intellect  is  pre- 
existent  to  qualities:  he  himself  was  a  man  of  many  contranes  and 


look  Ihe  view  that  all  the  qualities  that  had  ever  become  manifest  in 
humanity  were  talent,  lairfy  close  lo  each  other,  in  eveiy  man's  mmtJ 
il  he  had  any  mind  at  all  ^ 

Alongside  Massachusetts  Avenue,  where  monumental 
power  onginates  at  the  cotonnaded  portico  announcing  Lobby 
Seven  only  to  dissipate  m  parking  kits  and  cinder  blocks  akmg  the 
walk  10  Central  Square,  is  Rotch  library.  A  great  open  reading  room 
wilh  stacks  of  eagerly  awaited  loumals  is  Ihe  first  course  to  a  meal 
consumed  in  alcoves  marked  N,  NA,  NX,  and  for  some,  6  These 
meals.  HTC  student  hope,  wilt  bring  about  sustenance.  TTiey  are 
the  substance  of  iile  beyond  buikfing.  As  the  young  Werther  noies 
"My  adventure  has  begun,  pertectty  acoonjing  to  my  wishes,  even 
beyond  them,  But  siitl  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  should  be  delighted  or 
condemned.''  ■ 

t  Fnedntfi  HaOstte.  Thus  Spoke  Zarathustra,  Irans  Thomas  Cmm 
(New  YoriL  The  Modem  Library,  n.d.|,  p  61 
I  Roland  Banhes,  Mylhpiogies.  trans.  Annette  Lavers  (London.  Jonathan 
Cape,  1972).  pp  29-31 

Owican  (Mew  Haven  TutBe  Morehouse,  S  Taytt,  1906),  p  317 

i.  Stgmund  Freud.  The  Interprelationol  Dreams,  bans  James  Sirachey 

(New  Yort^  Avon,  1965),  p.  629 

■i  TS  Fl»il  Ituml  fjorton.' in  Collected  Poems,  1909-1962  INewYoil^ 

HaiCDun,  Braces  Work),  1963),  p  ISO 

6.  Robert  Musi  The  Man  Without  Qu^ibes,  irans  Eithne  Wikere  i  Emsl 

Kaiser  (New  Yortt  Capnrom.  1965).  p.  134 

7  Johann  WoHgang  Goefte,  t)»LBdendes|ugenWefther5  (Lepag:  Insel, 

1921),  pp  140-141 


In  Memoriam,  Lawrence  B.  Anderson  1906-1994 


Lawtence  6  Andefson,  noted  educaior  and  dean  of  Mlfs  School  o( 
Architedure  and  Planning  Irom  1965-1972,  died  on  April  6  in 
Concord,  Massachusells.  He  was  87 

Anderson,  known  as  'Andy,'  fiad  been  a  member  o( 
MlTs  lacuiry  Since  1933,  after  earring  his  master's  degree  fiere  m 
1930  and  recswng  ifie  Pans  Pnze.  In  1940  he  and  Hettwd 
Beckwitli,  fiis  partner  ot  many  years,  designed  the  Aljmra  Swimming 
Pool  ai  MIT,  he  fieiped  lo  inlroduce  modernism  to  ihe  United  Slaies 
and  to  MIT,  which  had  tjeen  largely  under  the  influence  of  fie  Ecole 
de  Beaux-Arts.  Even  Itiough  Anderson  had  studied  jnder  ifie 
auspices  of  ihe  Ecole  m  Pans,  he  returned  to  iTiis  country  wth  a 
translonred  sensiblity  thai  was  10  guide  the  transition  ot  MIT  Irom 
'stnpped  dassosm'  lo  the  aliemate  tradition  of  modernism 
descfitKd  by  Sianlonl  Anderson  in  Tftres/ioWs  Satx)  by  Colin  Si 
John  Wilson  in  this  issue.  Other  buildings  on  the  MIT  campus 
designed  by  Anderson  and  Beckwith  include  the  Van  de  Graaff 
Generator  Building  and  the  Pierce  Boathouso.  Anderson's 
architecture  is  distinguished  by  modest,  carefully  aiticulaled 
volumes,  scaled-down  re-use  of  industnal  lorms  and  malenals,  and 
aiieniion  lo  nature  light. 


While  head  o(  the  department  of  arcfuledure  Irom 
1947  until  he  became  dean  m  1965,  he  presided  over  the 
appoiniment  ol  numerous  mnovaijve  tacutiy  memters,  indudng 
Gyorgy  Kepes,  Henry  Russell-Hilchcock,  Robert  Woods 
Kennedy,  Carl  Kocti,  and  Ralph  Rapson  and  initialed  a  penod  ol 
eitfange  with  ihe  Danish  Academy  ol  Fine  Arts,  bnnging  Kay 
Fisker  and  Steen  Eiler  Rasmussen  lo  MIT. 

While  Anderson  was  known  mostly  as  a  thoughHul 
and  effective  academic,  he  was  also  involved  in  the  devekipmeni 
of  Boston  dunng  3  penod  ol  intense  urban  renewal,  serving  as  an 
advisor  lo  the  Boston  Government  Center  Commission  and 
managing  Itie  Boston  City  Hall  Competition,  won  by  recent 
Harvard  graduates  Kallman  and  McKinnell  The  resulting 
spahalV  complex  stmciure  and  its  large  windswept  plaza  remain 
highly  controversial,  though  the  presence  is  welcome  m  a  oly  so 
dominated  by  tradition 

Under  his  leadership  the  school's  cumculum  was 
expanded  to  include  the  latest  m  ter^nological  research  such  as 
solar  heatng,  motnle  housing,  Ihe  application  of  plastics  in 
constmction,  studies  ol  illumination,  and  acoustics  -J  W. 


leG'ajVGenefS'cBwldng,  MlT  [19J8I 


The  Immediate  Future  is  in  the  Past 

by  Josh  Smith 


II  IS  well  known  that  Ihe  Department  of  Architecture  and  the  Media 
Lab  share  a  common  history.  Ihe  Media  Lab  having  begun  life  as  a 
group  within  the  Departmenl  If  the  fall  issue  of  the  School  ol 
Architedure's  publication  Plan  is  a  reliable  indicator,  they  share  a 
common  luture  as  well-even  as  the  Media  Lab  is  poised  to  leave 
Ihe  School  of  Architecture.  PSn  contains  a  tjreathless  preview  ol  Ihe 
"Studio  of  the  Future,'  Dean  WilSam  Mitchell's  scheme  lo  reinvent 
architectural  educabon  al  MIT  By  reviewing,  first,  the  Media  Lab's 
ongin  in  the  Oepartmeni  ol  Architecture  and  then  the  history  of  the 
fulunsHc  images  offered  by  Mitchell's  proposal,  the  Studk)  of  the 
Future  wll  be  read  as  a  case  study  in  tfte  compulsion  to  repeat. 
In  1970,  Ntctiolas  Negroponte.  then  a  professor  in 
MITsAichiteclure  Department,  pubfished  TheAntHiectutei^ine. 
a  meittation  on  hurtians,  irtachines,  and  the  conditions  lot  Ihe 
possibility  of  Injitlul  csllaboraian  between  them,  Yel  the  Architecture 
Machine  was  not  conceived  simply  as  a  CAD  system.  Of  this 
reductive  view  ol  the  overlap  between  computers  and  ar(^itec1ure 
Negroponte  wrote  'many  computer  aided  design  studies  are  relevant 
only  insofai  as  they  present  more  lashionable  and  faster  ways  ol 
doing  whal  designers  iready  do  And  since  what  designers  already 
do  does  not  seem  to  worV,  we  will  gel  inbred  methods  ol  work  that 
will  make  bad  architecture,  unresponsive  atchitecture,  even  more 
prolific '  The  expenments  Negroponte  describes  are  eflorts  to  dmne 
an  ideal  lomi,  the  Architecture  Machine,  \fm  the  faint  shadows  it 
cast  m  the  cave  of  late  '60s  computing  technology.  One  might  obieci 
that  the  search  lor  Ihis  metaphysical  object  is  hardly  the  domain  oi 
architecture,  and  il  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Negroponle  left  itie 
Department,  founded  the  Media  Lab.  and 
began  marketing  the  Architecture  Machine  to 

Swrporate  America  under  a  vanety  of  labels 
and  advertising  slogans 
More  than  twenty  years  later, 
William  Mitchell  ^  wants  a  piece  ol  the 
Architecture  Machine  action,  and  who  can 
blame  him''  Computers  have  become 
eminently  slicker  and  therefore  more  salable, 
but  in  fad  we  are  no  closer  to  Ihe  final 
Architecture  Machine  today  than  we  were  with 
the  dunky  equipmeni  of  Ihe  '603  Tlie  rhetonc  of  the  luture  remains 
central  lo  both  Negtoponle's  and  Milchelfs  marketing  strategies,  a 
rtielonc  in  which  the  luture  bears  the  same  leiaitonship  to  the 
preseni  that  the  Archiedute  Machine  bears  lo  the  computers  of 
today  This  type  of  tuturotogy  is  a  case  ol  the  modemisi  Ihematics  ol 
transcendenffi,  which  posiis  a  radical,  Utopian  njpiure  between  the 
hiture  and  Ihe  preseni  which  is  ubiquitous  in  commerdal, 
architectural,  and  design  discourse  since  the  American  1930s  and 
■40s. 

"Sit-down  Shopping'  Could bei'pnxiaimeda1943Du 
Pont  advertisement  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  poinl  out  Ihe 
parallels  between,  on  the  one  hand,  Micheirs  vision  ol  the  Studm  of 
the  Future,  or  the  bving  Room  of  the  Future  (his  cdlaboralon  with 
Assistant  Prolessor  Michael  Hawley  ol  the  Media  Lab  and  LCS|,  or 
Television  of  Tomonow  (another  apparently  Utopian  Media  L^ 
pro)ecij,  and,  on  the  other,  Ihe  post-war  Kittfien  of  Tomorrow,  or 
George  Fred  Keek's  House  ol  Tomorow,  or  the  Floor  of  the  Future  (it 
turned  oui  lo  be  linoleum)  II  is  unclear  whether  these  deia  m  belie 
or  alfirm  the  epigram  ol  Veslerda/s  Tomorrows  Past  Visions  ol  Ihe 
Amencan  Future  The  lulure  isn't  what  it  used  lo  be ' 

Whai  happened  lo  the  future'  Why  is  the  same  old 
techno-ulopian  metonc  being  mtcrowaved  and  re-sen/ed  like  Ihe 
Meattoaf  of  YestenJay''  Though  the  fantasy  obieds  have  shifted 
from  rockets  and  hovercars  to  computers  and  information  networks, 
why  does  (1  so  often  seem  to  be  the  case  that  ihe  future  (as 
demonstrated  at  MIT  in  the  I990s|  IS  exactly  what  It  used  to  be  in  the 
1940s,  '50s,  and  '605'  The  'Gemsbadt  Continuum,'  a  slory  by 


William  Gibson  notable  lor  its  break  wtth  the  techno-utopian  tradition 
that  had  dominated  science  fiction  since  Ihe  1930s,  may  suggest  an 
answer  The  story's  protagonists  a  1980s  photographer 
commissioned  lo  take  pictures  for  a  book  called  Amencsn 
StrsawlineO  Modeme  As  he  becomes  engrossed  in  the  subject  his 
reality  begins  to  merge  with  the  1980s  as  imagined  in  the  1940s: 
while  driving  on  an  Los  Angeles  freeway  he  sees  Norman  Bel 
Geddes's  "Ffying  Wing,'  a  behemoth  of  an  aircraft  that  featured 
squash  courts  and  a  ballroom,  and  hears  jazz  emanabng  Irom  within 
Il  Explaining  why  designers  ol  Ihis  penod  lanlasized  about  sudi 
impossibly  large  airborne  luxuiy,  Gibson  wnies  "the  designers  were 
popufisis,  you  see;  they  were  trying  to  give  Ihe  pubTic  whal  i1  wanted 
Whal  the  public  wanted  was  the  future." 

The  public  sbll  wants  Ihe  hiture,  though  ii  may  ml 
always  realize  this.  Hence  ihe  AT4T  ads  ol  today,  another  weksme 


digital  revolubon  such  as  e-mail  and  the  cash  machine  (that 
Mitchell  has  nghlly  highlighted  and  adeptly  Iheonzed)  have  led, 
perhaps  unde^landabiy,  lo  predicbons  about  our  ability  to 
manufacture  dectronic  presence  that  smadi  of  hubns  and  the 
quaint  futurokxjy  of  the  recent  pasl 

While  I  share  Mitchell's  enthusiasm  lor  these  "eaify 
wins,"  and  believe  that  architects  shook)  play  a  more  actve  role 
in  shaping  Ihe  spaces  and  social  agendas  thai  constitute  our 
emerging  electnjnic  polis,  I  am  skeplica)  ol  Die  "strong 
telepresence'  impiiot  in  the  Plan  proposal  to  conduct  Iraditanal 
studio  ntuals' in  CTviiized  on-fine  lashion  (The  lemi  polis  shoukl 
suggest  democracy  lor  some  and  disenlranchisement  lor  mosL 
and  that  shoukl  be  contrasted  to  his  more  opbmisbc  "electronic 
agora  *)  Strong  telepresence  is  the  datm  thai  all  significant  or 
polenually  significani  aspects  ol  interpersonal  interaction  can  be 


contnbubon  to  the  overdeiermined  discourse  of  hjlurology:  "Have 
you  ever  sent  a  fax  Irom  the  beach''  You  will '  Here  hrture  wishes 
bleed  ominously  mlo  imperative  demands,  and  one  wonders  how 
ATST  intends  lo  make  this  prediction  come  inie.  By  now  it  may  be 
dear  what  happened  lo  the  future  if  was  sold,  and  resold,  and  i  will 
apparently  continue  to  sell,  wheiher  the  seller  is  corporate  Amenca 
orAcademia. 

But  aside  Irom  its  perennial  marketability,  there  is 
another  reason  ffiis  bnght  gleaming  lulure  continues  to  be  available 
lor  recyding  or  (even  better!)  re-use  these  breathlessly  ulopian 
predictions,  wheDier  accompanied  by  images  of  a  blond-haired 
Uber-family  m  white  Togas  and  Luate  sandals  (then)  or  by  images  of 
women  ol  cokir  "iniegrated  mlo  an  increasingly  seamless  wortc 
environment"  (now),  have  a  way  ol  failing  to  maienalize 

Here  is  one  prediction  from  Part  whose  realization  I 
believe  ts  likely  lo  be  delened,  probably  forever.  'All  the  traditional 
studio  rituals  will  be  conduded  on-line-the  desk  crtt,  the  buikling  ol 
models,  the  consulting  ol  visual  relerences,  analysis  and 
consultants,  the  chatrette,  the  pin-up,  the  jury."  We  are  stiil  in  the 
earty.  brash  penod  ol  the  digital  lelecommunicalions  revoluton. 
anakjgous  to  the  »Kalled  GoWen  Age  ol  Artifictai  lnielligen«  (Al), 
when  checkers  playing  and  symbolic  mathematics  had  been 
mechaniied,  and  language,  vision,  and  thought  seemed  to  be  ;ust 
around  the  comer  Thai  was  a  time  before  the  fall  from  grace 
represented  by  ihe  frame  problem,  the  symbol-grounding  pnjblem, 
and  the  other  technical  temis  that  have  been  coined  to  explain  rtl's 
lailure  to  deliver  on  its  early  promises.  The  big,  earty  wins  ol  Ihe 


decomposed  lunctionally  and  then  reproduced  electronically  It 
represents,  therelore,  a  lunctionafist  view  of  mieracbon. 

Strong  telepresence  shares  its  funcbonalisl  premise 
with  traditional  Al  and  other  discourse  of  virtuality  The  Studio  ol 
the  Fuiure  preview  bonows  aspects  of  these  discourses  m  its 
use  ol  terms  such  as  "virtual  conlerences'  and  "virtual  sWo."  A 
virtual  system  ts  an  electronic  version  ol  a  real  system,  or  rather, 
a  collection  ol  tis  ahnbutes  that  Ihe  designer/simulator  deems 
essential  lo  the  real  system.  Though  a  virtual  entity  x  is  not 
identical  to  a  real  x,  it  is  an  effective  |or  virtual)  one  because  it 
has  all  Ihe  relevant  properties  ol  an  x,  and  only  lacks  irrelevant 
ones  Ithasalllhelunchonalityotx.  Afunctionalislrec^for 
creacng  a  virtual  x-  identify  the  elements  ol  system  x;  descriw 
all  relevani  functional  reialonships  between  them;  implemeni 
these  functional  relationships  in  a  computer  program  Tlw 
problem  with  functionalism  is  Ihe  impossibility  of  a  dosed  and 
final  specification  of  all  possible  functional  interactions. 

For  example,  suppose  I  were  to  make  a  virtual 
version  ol  a  simple  pocket  c^culator  I  might  specify  in  advance 
the  luncbons  thai  the  cak^iator  shoukl  pertonn  (addition, 
subtraction,  mulbplicabon,  and  division,  say)  Suppose) 
implemeni  this  descnption  m  a  computer  program  and  create  an 
electnmic  version  ol  my  pocket  cateulator  up  on  the  computer 
screen  It  does  whal  a  cafculalor  shoukl  do  But  then  the 
conlexl  shifts .    a  wind  starts  bkiwing     and  suddenly  the 
weighi  ol  the  malenal  version  becomes  very  important     it  can 


ago  as  I  recall.  The  stuflenls  and  young  laculty  who  did  it  replaced 
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Delft.  April  1994 

DeatEi 

II  was  a  \^muTi  to  ia  you  m  Cambrutge  and  discuss 
bncflii  my  contribution  to  Thresholds  concerning  the  past 
ofMIT'i  DepaTtment  of  Architecture,  hi  response  to  your 
request  I  have  decided  to  fuse  my  cover  leller  with  my 
articlt.  casting  it  in  thefom  of  an  epistk.  In  doing  so  I 
realize  J  am  oplinliy  giving  a  certain  character  to  my 
parttcipaiwn. 

That  is  much  that  labding  a  text  ain 
communiailt  in  term  ofpresupposilions  and  implicalions 
which  would  have  /flioi  too  long  to  put  down  explicitly 
Writers  of preams  generations  were  atnsdotis  of  this  wliai 
pichng  one  of  the  gmies  in  which  to  express  their  ideas. 
Recently  the  great  Ju'storuiii  Philippe  Aries  devoted  his 
uifroduction  to  explain  why  he  dm  the  litk  Essai  de 
Memoire  as  opposed  lo  history,  chronicle,  or  essay  for  his 
most  reant  book. 

A  letter  permits  great  informality,  his 
provisional  as  well  as  personal.  A  letter  also  allows  this 
writer  to  set  apart  this  present  text  from  his  more  formal 
writing  agnida.  It  also  dislinguislies  it  from  systanatic 
studies  idiich  might  aist  on  design  education  in  the 
United  Sbtes.  iRobert  Stem  announced  at  a  certain 
moment  that  he  was  writing  u&onl  the  Yale  School  of 
Architecture  and  there  is  a  draft  of  the  history  of  the  GSD 
by  Anthony  Alopn.  But  nothing  has  been  announced fitr 
the  rrameni  publicli/  thai  these  projects  are  being 
materialized.l 

Histories  ofsclu>oh  ofarchileclure  fall  betiiwi 
institutional Imloni iimt In^tnni M fil.:^i  -1<ifi„i.c;,it|'!i' 
hndconcer,wi-;lh,-hp:.-  ■'    :-.•:.      ',■■■,.■'■.,  '^,..:.:. 


resliapiiig  of  the  urban  fabric  according  to  the  principles 
centered  in  the  building.  Tliese  ideas  were  in  the  air  in  many 
places  at  that  moment,  but  it  was  the  first  student  project  I 
experienced  which  earned  tliem  out  with  such  coherence  and 
iingle-inindedness 

2.  Tlie  project  was  not  a  building,  hwasaseries 
of  "platprms  and  accesses"  aiui  these,  iwt  in  the  sense  of 
Hahraken's  "supports.'  but,  instead,  much  more  an  abstract, 
a>aceptualpnn  of  "design  principles.'  The  user  was 
expected  not  only  to  finish  up  the  project,  filling  in 
components,  but  to  ettuaily  d^ne  it. 

3.  Without  doubt  there  was  a  tremendous 
confusion  111  ihi'  iitscu^im.  a  confusion  ihul  would  not  have 


and  defend' hihv  •k'-..  ■■  ;■■■..  .     ■'    ■  ■    .■■  ■•  .■.  . 

martyns,  but  (or  tlieir  i(iriiic;i('i'  in  decisions  coneemnig  l>ie 
lulu,,. 

Certainly,  the  idea  lo  use  history  as  a  guide  pr 
the  future  is  very  old.  Tlie  way  it  is  applied  today.  Iwwever. 
is  new-  Originally  historical  texts  were  aimed  at  preserving 
from  extinction  'great  actions '  or  virtues,  as  Aries 
remarks.  Today  we  are  more  concerned  about  the 
constraints,  the  longue  duree  impact  of  agnitive  frames  on 
tfir  limits  and  the  potenliai  ofindividuah.^ups  or 
societies  as  they  evolve. 

Please  do  not  consider  this  letter  as  any  more 
than  an  invitation  for  such  an  endeavor. 

My  perception  of  MIT  has  always  been  adored 
by  the^ct  tluit  I  was  an  outsider  ofMTT  and  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  SckxA  of  Design  (GSDifrvm 
1  %7  to  1 982.  As  a  resuh  I  can  probably  be,  on  one  hand, 
relatively  objective  m  my  i^tservations,  while  retaining  the 
biasofacomparativist. 

My  first  visit  to  MIT  as  a  teaclier  was  arranged 
in  1%S  by  Willo  von  MoUke,  director  of  the  Urban  Design 
Program  at  the  GSD.  I  was  to  take  part  in  a  jury  of  a 
project  under  Ik  direction  of  Giancarlo  de  Carlo,  whom  I 
knew  already  from  my  years  at  Yale. 

I  was  completely  astounded  by  the  event  which 
was  different  than  anything  I  had  ever  experienced  (here  my 
comparism  includes  not  only  the  GSD  but  Yale,  where  I 
had  studied  and  begun  teaching.)  And  this  is  why: 

1.  The  project  made  iu>  distinction  between  the 
individual  building  that  the  students  were  supposed  to 
design  and  the  urban  surroundings.  In  fact,  departing 
from  the  building,  the  students  oinsuj;i\(  a  aviiph-U 


■nfed 


i/m/c".'  ■     ■■  ..,..  h.'i^'.nixnkdjbrthe 

fir>i '"  'U'li^vei-y  important.  The 

pt'>-.  ■■'.Uoalllhis.butitwasiiol 

oniii  ..  :u  faculty  and  shidents.  and  I 

wili  iiavj  ,r(jf vci  me  exaiaiieiii  uj  tiank  Millon  regarding  the 
whole  enterprise- 
Looking  at  this  initial  experience  retrospectively 
Ik  question  is  how  mi(c/i  of  all  this  was  unique  lo  MIT.  as 
compared  to  tk  spirit  of  the  late  '60s?  My  answr  is  ihat 
there  tire  characteristics  uniquely  related  to  the  kslitution. 
and  not  jml  to  the  times,  and  these  are  some  of  them: 

I.  As  opjtosed  to  the  doctrinaire  ortkidoxy  of  the 
CIAM-type  modernism  of  Ifrf  C5D,  MTT  saw  modem 
architecture  as  a  challenge  of  openness  and  invention.  Wlien 
Gropius  tens  at  Harvard.  Wiirsler  ms  at  MIT  The  best  way 

■'.■"■-■■■■■      ■     ' MUM 


spuo-.  ■■-jfk  GSD  staff. 

Zqiially  apeii  uxie  thejorjind  njerwienl^  ''/Cyor^  Kepes 
andTomMcNulty. 

2.  The  MtT  openness  did  not  only  involve 
architecture  as  such.  It  concerned  the  blurring  of  the 
boundaries  between  building  and  urban  fabric,  a  tradition 
that  continued  atl  Ik  way  to  Habraken's  work,  the  nmng  of 
the  wall  between  "orchiteclurt"  and  "building"  as  well  as 
"desiffi"  1^  Ik  architect  and  "use'ofllie  environment  by  tk 
user,  and  last  but  not  least  confines  bttwan  disciplines  and 
faculties.  A  typical  example  here  is  Kevin  Lyndi.  of  course. 
but  one  could  assemble  a  long  list  of  names  very  easily  from 
tk  r«f  (1/  (lit-  frti((/(v 

1  hvm  Ilk-  lime  of  William  Wursler,  Kevin 
Lynek  Gms'v  Lfe-  ml  kodim.  to  that  ofHankMillon, 
Maurice  Smilli.  Nu/iD/ib  Ne^ropoiite  and  Donald  Sclion,  the 
procesi  ofdfiign  has  ken  held  in  as  much  importance  as  the 
product. 

4.  Anotkr  aspect  o/M/T's  spirit  of  openness  and 
experimentation,  linked  with  Ihe  preoccupation  with  the 
design  process,  is  tlieadvanctd  development  o}a>mputation  in 
desiffl.  Compared  to  tk  computer  graphics  laboratory  of  Ik 
GSD.  the  approach  lo  computers  at  MIT  was  danng.  One 
only  fiflj  lo  'eciill  Itie  nvrk  of  Nc^oponte  in  dose 
collobouilwn  inlh  Iiijm  Fru'Miiii,  or  Donald  Schon's 
"rejleiUvc'  rwdi.r  liuvi  .ij<ii!h,ilioii-onented  attitude  to 
(ompule'-ba^ed  Jf-i^-n  lalliw  llie  .'ilkena  project. 
5.  I  tnnild  add.  Willis  rambling  sequence  a 


predommni  commitment  to  moralism  as  opposed  to 
professionalism. 

Without  doubt  one  could  argue  that  thtat 
characteristics  were  not  unique  lo  MTT.  Several  of  these  ideas 
might  even  have  originatei  at  Harvard.  To  recall  Robert 
Merton,  however,  what  is  of  essence  in  institutioiml 
development  is  not  tk  insemimlion  of  an  idea  but  where  it 
finds  a  nest  in  which  to  grow.  The  list  of  the  aeative 
innovators  who  departed  from  Ik  GSD  as  opposed  lo  tlwse 
who  remained  in  the  faculty  at  MIT  is  striking:  Meyerson. 
Alonzo,  Chermayeff,  Alexander  who  left  the fiirmer  versus, 
Lynch,  Rodwin.  Kepes,  tiegjoponle,  Sdwn  who  remained  at 
thekiler. 

These  unique  qualities  of  MIT  among  others, 
made  it  a  leadmgschool  of  architecture  and  planning,  ifnol 
the  leading  one.  during  tk  1960s  and  1970s.  Tlie  story  is 
very  different  looking  al  tk  3980s,  Once  more  the 
comparison  with  Ik  GSD  is  strildi^.  I  klieve  we  all  know 
Ik  fads  and  it  is  of  no  interest  to  enter  into  tkm  at  Ihis 
point.  What  is  more  important  is  to  reflect  normatively  about 
tkfutiire. 

Wliat  IS  the  future  then?  It  miild  be  disastrous  to  I 
project  a  future  for  Ihe  next  century  out  of  tk  decade  of  crisis 
oftheJ990s.  Ilwoitldbeeasylo  condemn  Ihe  postwar  MTT 
tradition  as  TesponsiTHefoi  Ihe  deprofessionalization  of  the 
school  during  Ik  last  decade.  Wlial  would  bt  harder  to  prove 
IS  that  Ik  antidote  is  a  school  whidi  gives  up  its 
experimental,  innovative,  open  spint. 

MIT$  Department  of 
Architecture  of  tk  1 960s  and  1 970s  was 
succe^ful  because  it  managed  to  aeate  a 
new  program  by  redefining  tk  positive 
aspects  of  the  program  of  the  late  1950s 
despite  the  siiper^cial  appearances  of  deep 
revolutionary  discontinuities.  Can  tins  be 
repeated  ona  more  despite  the  fact  that  the 
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than  then,  atending  to  Ik  new  realities  of 

tk  computer  revolution,  of  professional 
practice,  of  nn-'clienhf global  prachu:  retonmi  i^ovenwie'ili 
and  of  the  ecolo^iail  inul  I'lonomii.  .t(>cs  '  We  iuive  alrcudu 
written  about  the  loi'ioihlv  of  lynch  >  tckiireh  iiuil  the  need 
to  continue,  expand  and  foMfr'  'rj-  :i--<'^  ■"(  •-:':''i:U:-i 

mapping  in  Ik contat  of  iiiti- ■'.'  :-  .'i:v 

srifnff,Br((/inaiiiil(%fiiii'N)ji.'  ■  .'.';- 

very templingtopointouti'ihi' :  :.,:.:.■  i -■...  :.:iM;,(,'  ' 
research  programs  at  MfT  irhui  Jt  wnpi^cuu-  •.miUmniy  mid  I 
re-thinking  rathei  than  deciding  a  nilnlo  or  simply  importing  I 
ideas.  Many  could  cusily  dammslrale  Hie  opimile.  \ 

MIT.  hie  the  CSD.  tk  UH  of  Zurich,  Ik  tcole     \ 
Polyledinique ui  I'y    ■:'■.:  '■■■  m';,".  ,':  :~  j  ln^iuuiling  | 


coneiiiden-- 1  •!■■■■  ■  '-crmiig  the  future  of  . 

orgauiziiliio!---  ■  ■■  .-■r'-' of  their  origins 

"epistolo^aphy,'  I  would  lita  to  wish  you  tk  best  and  hope 
that  we  will  see  each  other  again  soon  and  have  another 
opportunity  to  discuss  research- and  to  ramble. 
Best  regards,  on  behalf  of  liane  too. 
.Mexaiider  Tzonis 


How  much  influence  users  wn,  in  extreme  cases,  eiert  on  Uieif  living  or  working  environment  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
adjustments  to  the  existing  architecture  thai  were  made  by  students  of  architecture  al  HIT. . .  the  environment,  if  it  still  stands  today, 
may !» seen  as  a  monument  to  the  enthusiasm  ol  a  group  of  students  of  architecture.  But  we  should  nol  be  surprised  if  everything  Is 
(ot  will  soon  be)  cleared  away-ihe  bureaucracy  of  centralistic  management  Is  firmly  back  in  control. 
-Hemian  Hertzberger  from  Lessons  lor  Students  ol  Archllecture,  1991. 
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When  I  firsl  amved  as  a  graduate  student  al  the  Cenler  lor  Advanced 
Visual  Studies  (CAVSl  in  1991 ,  the  program  appeared  lo  be 
loundenng.  The  large  collaborative  proiecis  and  pubk  celebrations 
for  which  ii  was  once  cnlically  acclaimed  were  nowhere  m  evidence. 
These  projects  ranged  from  mults-media  operas  to  'Cenierteam' 
(1977),  a  175  fool  outdoor  sculpture  that  included  hotograms,  video, 
sound,  sieani.  and  laser  light  which  was  exhibited  m  docwnenia  6  in 
Kassel,  Gemiany  and  reinstalled  outstOe  the  Smithsonian  museum 
m  Washington  the  following  yea;.  In  the  past,  CAVS  hosted  an 
iniemaiiona)  rosier  ol  leltows  and  iis  reputation  was  strongly  left  in 
an  aniers  around  the  world  where  its  inslituKmal  slnjcture  am) 
philosophy  was  imiiaied  CAVS's  profile  in  Boston  was  raiher  more 
limited  Que  to  difficulties  rl  encouniered  m  having  is  worlt  exhibled  at 
the  MFAand  al  MlFs  own  Usl  Art  Center  More  recenlty,  CAVS's 
lack  o!  funds  and  equipment  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  isolation 
and  brttemess  lor  the  students  and  the  leilows  woilung  there. 
Meetings  and  seminars  seem  to  dwell  or  events  of  the  past  lalher 
than  present  projecls  or  fihjfe  possitwiities.  When,  after  my  first 
semesier,  1  was  mlormed  thai  I  was  to  be  among  CAVS's  last 
graduate  students.  ii  hardly  came  as  a  surpnse 

In  May  1993  It  became  appa/ent  that  MIT  intended  10 
close  CAVS  permanenlly,  bul  in  an  inairect  manner  After  the 
announcemeni  thai  the  Centers  second  director  Otto  Piene  was  lo 
retire,  the  search  lo  fill  his  tenured  architecture  professorship 
became  instead  a  search  lor  an  arttsl  to  )oin  the  existing 
undergraduate  program  in  the  visual  arts  TTie  apparent  reason  lor 
the  change  in  recmiling  prwnties  was  a  plan  to  establish  a  graduate 
course  ol  study  in  the  visual  arts  program.  To  many  al  CAVS.  the 
change  al  first  seemed  logical  Yei  one  might  asit  what  would  be  lost 
by  iranslemng  the  graduate  program  in  art  and  technology  Irom 
CAVS  to  the  visual  ails  program  in  order  lo  integrate  the  visual  arts 
alMfT'  Tfie  answer  lies  in  the  slnidure  and  gMlsof  CAVS  whch 
are  both  hisiotKalty  and  programmabcaity  different  horn  the  visual 
arts  program. 


CAVS  was  tounded  in  1968  by  the  Hungarian-bom 
artist  and  book  edilor  Gyorgy  Kepes.  a  former  collaborator  ol  Laszlo 
Moholy-Nagy  al  the  Chicago  School  ol  Design  (The  Chicago  School 
ol  Design  was  known  as  ihe  Amencan  Bauhaus  and  continued  many 
of  Ihe  traditions  and  educaiional  aims  ol  its  European  predecessor  | 
The  goal  ol  the  new  Center  was  lo  encourage  collaboration  between 
two  ostensibly  discreel  fiekis-saenceJlechnology  and  ai-wilh  an 
eye  lo  creating  environments  that  lostered  sooal  progress  through 
allied  aeslheiic  and  lechnok)gical  achievement  Onder  the  direction 
ol  Kepes  CAVS  was  a  fellows  research  center  where  established 
practitioners  in  music,  lieraiure,  visuaJ  aits,  science  and 
environmental  design  came  lo  develop  iheir  own  work  and 
collaborate  on  large-scale  projects. 

In  1974  CAVS  was  taken  over  by  one  ol  its  lormer 
tellows  and  later  prolessor  of  visual  design  m  architecture,  Otto 
Piene.  The  Gemian-bom  Piene,  whose  scxilpture  innovated  the  use 
ol  large-scale  inflataWes,  greaity  augmented  the  Center's  activines 
by  initialing  a  graduate  pn}gram  which  offered  an  opportunity  lor 
advanced  students  lo  work  with  artists  and  soenusis  Under  Piene's 
direction  ihe  work  al  CAVS  has  vaned  Inxn  sooai  cntiosm  thnjugh 
media,  as  done  by  the  lelkiw  Muntadas,  to  performance  work  with 
'dancers  and  pholons'  by  the  students  Shawn  Bnxley  and  Laura 
Knotl.  to  some  ol  the  liiit  holographic  nudes  by  Hamei  Casten- 
Silver, 

In  1984,  al  ^e  same  lime  Ihe  Archieclure  Machine 
Group  was  reslnjctunng  ilsell  on  a  more  independent  basis  under 
Ihe  direction  ol  Nicholas  Negroponie  as  Ihe  Media  Lab,  Piene  was 
ordered  by  the  provost  and  dean  ol  the  depanmeni  ol  architecture  to 
close  CAVS  The  administrative  directive  cut  the  Center's  operating 
budget  m  hail  and  severely  limited  its  nghl  lo  raise  oulside  funds. 
Dial  ts  to  say,  the  nght  lo  make  ils  own  future  These  funding 
(imitaiKjns  were  subsequently  reftecied  m  the  pioieds  m  were 
devek)pedatCAVS.  In  1 990  the  budget  was  again  cut.  and  n  was 
denied  entirely  the  nght  lo  seek  outside  lunding  sources 
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Consequently,  my  bnef  expenence  al  CAVS 
was  one  ol  limited  resources  and  cfiminished 
expectations  1  saw  no  collaborative 
projects,  no  new  equipment:  the  piclure  I 
had  ol  CAVS  was  ol  an  aniiqiated,  barely 
actfve  place,  a  perception  thai  seems 
currently  widespread. 

As  CAVS  IS  slowly  strangled  by 
fiscal  constraint,  one  might  also  ask  whether 
Its  pedagogical  goals  are  being  determined 
by  bow  commercially  attractive  its  projects  are  lo  industry  The 
importance  ol  marketability  is  reflected  m  Dean  Mitchell's 
proposal  lor  the  studio  ol  the  iuiure."  and  lully  realized  in  ihe 
Media  Lab,  where  research  and  iis  goals  are  clearly  delined  Oy 
their  importance  to  industry  Wiih  these  markei-dnven  pnonties 
there  is  no  place  lor  critical  thinking  but  only  lor  further  product 
devetopmeni  and  refinement  By  conlrasL  CAVS's  goals,  like  thai 
of  Ihe  Bauhaus  to  which  it  is  genealogically  linked,  were  sell- 
defined  and  cntically  onented  even  when  lunded  by  and  earned 
out  in  coisaborabon  with  industry 

In  my  opinion  it  wouU  lake  two  things  to  revitalize 
CAVS.  The  first  would  be  the  appoinimeni  ol  a  dynamic  new 
director  The  second  would  be  the  resumption  ol  actrve  lund 
raising  efforts.  CAVS  is  nol  asking  lor  indiscnminate  support  Injm 
the  Institute.  It  is,  however,  asking  lor  the  nghl  to  meet  the 
programmatic  and  qualitative  standards  set  by  other  programs  ai 
MIT  while  maintaining  ris  own  goals.  As  an  independent  research 
center  for  leltows  and  graduate  siudenis  m  arts,  science,  and 
technology,  the  simciure  of  CAVS  is  unique  and  valuable  lo  the 
MIT  community  The  curreni  trend  towards  qjieBy  dismaniling 
unprofitable  research  centers-such  as  CAVS  and  the  Cenler  lor 
Maienals  Archeotogy-Hs  a  troubling  indication  ol  Ihe  Institute's 
attrtude  towards  ihe  devetopmeni  of  alternative  and  critical 
inielleclual  goals. 

by  Margaret  Orth 


OTHER  TRADITION  (continued  from  p.  1) 

congress.  Brussels)  and  opposed  the  tdea  ol  Piannir^g  by  Funclional 
Zones  with  his  own  advocacy  ol  mixed-use  planning. 

Although  he  did  wnte  many  lorceful  aiWes  his  chiiosm 
pnnopalty  look  the  lorm  ol  constructive  action-buildings  wttose 
message  spohe  more  vivMJly  than  any  iiaci.  For  instance  the 
designs  proposed  by  both  him  and  Scharoun  tor  the  Marl  Town  Hall 
competiton  offered  a  lar  more  efleciive  resisiana  lo  ihe 
•diciaiofship'  ol  ihe  sub-Miestan  glass  box  than  any  other  course  ol 
action  I 

Finally,  and  more  damning  than  any  oihei  ewJence, 
Time  has  demonstrated  that  the  'altemalive'  designs  have  turned 
out  to  "worlt'  belter  by  far  than  the  orthodoxies  they  opposed.  I  take 
lor  example  Aalto's  Baher  House;  firstly  because  it  exposes  Ihe 
tnviality  ol  Ihe  argiiment  behind  the  Inlemational  Style'  and 
secondly,  because  it  bnngs  us  back  lo  MITand  Aailo's  relation  lo  Ihe 
Han/ard  of  Gropius  by  viilue  ol  companson  wiih  the  (conlempofajy) 
Harvard  Graduate  Center 

T)iat  companson  says  rl  all.  The  requiremenis  (or  both 
protects  were  Similar  (accommodation  for  students  in  single  and 
shared  rooms)  as  were  the  constraints  of  slnct  economy,  and  both 
buildings  were  the  occasion  loi  eipkiration  as  siudio  projects  There 
all  simiianty  ends  Fof  Gropius'  adherence  to  a  gnndmgly  pragmaltc 
bnef  culled  from  three  sets  ol  University  Estate  sources  is  presenied 
lo  the  students  as  a  down-io-earth  ntroduclion  to  the  'real  work)  ol 
practice,'  bul  no  incentive  was  given  to  challenge  Ihe  "values'  of  that 
world  ol  accountancy,  economy  (the  'Existenmnimnf  once  more) 
IS  the  sole  value.  Thus  Ihe  ratio  ol  single  to  double  rooms  is 
determined  in  favor  of  the  latter  on  economic  grounds  without  any 
attempt  to  seek  shjdeni  preference  through  survey  (so  much  lor  the 
pious  talk  of  social  values,  democracy,  etc ),  and  itie  genial 
suggestion  that  some  lounges  might  be  inlrodjced  was  promptly 
defused  by  the  suggested  location  In  the  basement'" 

By  contrast  we  see  ^ai  Aalio,  lulfy  accepting  the 
constraint  of  economy,  nevertheless  engages  il  as  part  of  a  complex 
equation  that  gives  equal  value  lo  pnvacy,  views  ol  the  Chailes 
River,  relationship  lo  traffic  on  Memonal  Dnve  and  sunlight  to  each 
room.  And  so,  withm  the  limits  ol  frontage  delennined  by  the  site,  a 
dozen  anatomies  are  produced  and  compared  on  a  score-card 
basis.  Note  that,  at  Ihe  very  least,  this  approach  encourages  the 
accountants  lo  see  thai  there  are  other  values  than  money.  Note 
also  ihat  it  dismisses  once  and  lor  all  the  blind  spot  of  the  style- 
mindeis  who  saw  the  building  as  an  example  of  "eccentnc 
expresswnism'  (Hichcocti)  or  tie  irrationar  (Giedeon).  Nothing 
couM  be  more  deeply  ordered  oi  rational  than  this  building. 

In  the  second  place  AaJlo's  ^^iksophy  ol  Ihe  buiWing 
as  a  way-of-lile  with  'man  at  the  center'  led  him  to  the  very 
demanding  conclusion  that  'it  is  not  what  a  building  looks  tike  on  the 
opening  day  Out  what  s\  is  \i!ne  thirty  years  later  thai  counts,'  Not  one 
ol  the  other  Masters  had  either  concerned  themselves  with  such  a 
cntenon  or  dared  to  throw  down  such  a  hostage  to  fortune  The  fact 
IS  that  a  feed-back  review  of  buildings  is  an  extremely  rare 
phenomenon.  In  the  case  of  Baker  House  however  we  have 
precisely  that,  an  extended  review  earned  out  thirty  years  alter  the 
opening  ol  the  buikJing.' 

The  fndingsol  that  review  ate  quite  remartable  II 
explored  Ihe  effectiveness  ol  Aalto's  simultaneous  concems  lor  the 
particular  needs  ol  the  individual  inhabitant  and  lor  the  support 
necessary  to  devetop  a  group  living  expenence     II  the  design  was 
Ihal  of  a  Master  the  result  has  been  active  parlicipafion ' 
Three  factors  in  particular  were  identified  as 
conlribulory  to  the  sustained  populanty  ol  the  buiWing  among 
successive  generations  ol  residents  Firstly  the  individual  rooms 
Pnvacy,  view  to  the  Charles  River  and  onentaLon  to  sunlight  are 
provided  to  rooms  whose  vanalion  in  shape  and  size  have  stimulated 
a  nch  Iramework  lor  improvised  parlicipalion  by  the  inhabitants  in 
rooms  ranging  Irom  one  lo  three  persons  and  ranging  even  more 
widely  in  shape  The  shared  elements-three  lounges  on  each  floor, 
dining  hall,  recreation  area  and  the  monumental  stairway  have 
created  a  sense  ol  place  and  community  Ihal  is  unique  for  the  whole 


campus.  The  central  stair  provides  easy  communication  between 
floors  and  may  contribute  lo  room  assignment  priorities.  Together 
with  the  floor  lounges  it  provides  a  tree  ol  communication,  meebng 
and  orcuiation  spaces  along  the  north  side  of  the  building  as  a 
complement  to  the  pnvale  and  semi-pnvate  moms  along  the  south 
face." 

The  review  also  underiines  the  importance  of  the 
shared  tounges  by  recording  that  wliereas,  dunng  ihe  'sixties,  the 
autbonties  substituted  student  rooms  lor  the  central  kxinges  (m  order 
lo  increase  student  accommodation  and  thereby  reduce  the  rent)  the 
Student  House  Committee  were  then  demanding  reversion  to  the 
onginal  layout  Aalto,  evidenlly,  had  got  il  nghi  m  Ihe  beginning. 

Finally  il  we  introduce  into  Ihe  equation  thai  lacior  to 
which  Herdeg  ascribes  so  much  importance,  the  presence  m  a 
building  ol  meiaphoncaj  or  symbolic  analogies,  we  find  thai,  where 
Ihe  Haivard  Center  seems  to  repeat  "a  box  is  a  box  is  a  box*  . . 
Baker  House  recalls  in  the  monumental  staircase  the  image  ol  a 
great  dimbing  vine  while  the  sinuous  curve  ol  Ihe  south  frontage 
recalls  the  undulation  ol  the  nver  itself  lo  (he  West  belore  il  runs  past 
the  building  on  its  way  to  Ihe  sea. 

In  his  lamous  telegram  lo  Dean  Burchard  al  MIT  in 
1 958  Aallo  wrote '. .  the  enemy  number  one  today  is  modem 
fonnalism  .  Tnjearchitec6jre  the  real  thing  is  only  where  man 
stands  in  center.'  Thai  had  some  of  the  touch  of  Nelson's  lamous 
signal  al  the  Battle  ol  Trafalgai,  I  believe  it  would  be  no  mean 
thing  il  MfT,  as  of  right,  drank  a  toast  once  a  yeaf  lo  T^e  Immonal 
Memory'ofAlvar.  ■ 


ria  Ozonolf,  "Coffins.  Piesi  Coucfies  Aallo  ai 


Colin  St  John  Wilson  (Bemis  Professor  al  MfT  1970-72|  is  wrting  on 
-The  Ottw  Tradition''  which  was  Ihe  subject  ol  his  lecture  al  HrT  in 
March.  A  reprinl  ol  his  ArchHecluralflellectlonj  Is  available  lor  i24.9i 
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IMMEDIATE  PAST  (continuedfmp.  3) 

be  used  as  a  paperweight.  In  the  context  of  a  bonng  class.  Ihe  desk 
calculator  becomes  a  communicalor  by  typing  .01 1 34  and  tuming  it 
upside  down  a  student  can  send  a  silent  hello  to  a  ctKonspirator  I  an 


not  suggesting  Ihal  Ihe  desktop  calculator  is  a  more  eflectrve 
commuracalion  tool  than  a  poweitiooli  with  a  cellular  modem.  My 
point  IS  Ihat  the  "nonprogrammetf  functionality  of  a  system  or  a 
space-ihe  possibilities  revealed  lo  bncolage  or  hacking,  rf  you 
like-can  olien  become  the  essenbal  functionality,  and  that  by 
definition  this  luncbonality  is  excluded  Irom  Ihe  virtual  version  ol 
Ihe  systenVspacs.  On  ihe  other  hand  I  should  point  out  thai  the 
virtual  version  will  lind  its  own  nonprog rammed  uses,  its  own 
hacks,  wtiich  bnngs  us  lo  the  final  point  ol  my  argument 

So  lar  I  have  merely  suggeste<f  thai  virtual 
calculators,  studios,  realities  and  Iheir  real  counieiparis  will  never 
malch  up  or  adequate  luncfion-for-lunction,  because  ol  ongoing 
conleflual  slippage  on  both  sides  and  ineradicable  programmatic 
lacunae,  I  have  only  claimed  that  the  virtual  siudio  is  diflerenl 
than  the  real  studio.  Though  there  will  be  slight  differences 
between  the  viiual  and  the  real  studio,  il  all  we  lose  by 
abandoning  Ihe  real  shidio  for  the  virtual  is  the  equivalent  ol  the 
ability  to  wnte  heto  on  a  cak^lator,  then  why  not? 

Functional  decompositions  ol  simple  interactxins 
such  as  the  financial  transactions  thai  took  place  al  hand  leHer 
windows  can  m  fact  be  very  successful,  as  Mitchell  and  many 
other  satisfied  cash  machine  customers  have  noted.  But  m  more 
complex  systems  of  interaction  (such  as  cities,  minds,  or  desii 
cnis)  3  pnon  specifications  ol  tunctionai  interactions  becomes 
much  more  difficult  lo  descnbe.  Chnstof^er  Alexander,  one  of  Ihe 
first  lo  use  compulers  for  architectufaVurban  analysis,  realized  the 
limitalions  of  functional  tree'  diagrams.  This  is  because  for  the 
system  lo  operate  al  all  its  specified  elements  must  be  altowed  lo 
become  unstable,  shitting  in  order  lo  organize  into  larger 
aggregates,  and  play  multiple  roles  The  city  ol  Brasilia  is  an 
example  ol  an  effort  lo  form  a  functional  decomposition  of  a  oty 
Functonal  decomposition  ol  the  mind  gave  us  expert  systems 
(and  if  computer  programs  were  oties,  an  expert  system  would 
took  like  Brasilia)  plus  many  less  useful  Al  programs  Afuncttxiakst 
approach  to  human  interaction,  represented  by  a  virtual  studio  m 
which  all  business  will  be  earned  out  online  (and  here  the  voice  is 
indeed  imperatwe),  would  lead  lo  a  similariy  bleak  outcome. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  architects  retreat  behind  a 
veil  ol  lechnophobia  or  ignore  technology  and  let  the 
programmers  build  the  inloimation  spaces  and  sel  the  social 
agendas  Architects  must  miervene  and  ask  the  question 
conceming  technology  rather  than  passniely  accepting  the 
•Wonder  Stones'  once  peddled  by  Hugo  Gemsback  and  now  by 
AT4T  and  MIT  We  must  consider  the  possibility  that,  in  Mdiaei 
Hamngion's  words,  "we  are  living  through  a  'slow  apocalypse,' 
a  transition  to  a  new  civilization  ihal  could  occur  belore  we  are 
even  aware  of  it  II  that  revolution,  which  is  in  progress,  makes 
us.  we  will  lose  ourselves:  il  we  make  it,  there  is  at  leasl  hope 
lor  Iteedom  and  justice  and  sdidanty '  Though  I  am  cntcal  ol 
the  gleaming  Gemsbackian  luture  on  oiler  in  P!an.  I  believe  thai 
many  ol  Witchell's  predictions  wilt  come  to  pass.  If  the  capital  ol 
the  21si  century  does  tum  out  lo  be  Ihe  network,  as  he 
suggested  in  a  recent  issue  oi  ANY,  then  socially  responsible 
architecis  have  a  duty  lo  explore  technotogy  and  lo  try  to 
inliuence  the  shape  ol  the  studios  and  other  cultural  spaces 
being  reconfigured  now  The  question  is  not  wheffier  the  hilure 
will  come  bul  what  lorm  ii  will  lake  ■ 
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It  Is  What  HTC  Demands: 


The  Foucault  Regulator 
(Appleton's  Cyclopedia,  1880,  1:545) 


